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a perception of its value as an element in a perfect
whole. Tet it is obvious that just this is the
task which must be undertaken by any philosophical
system that bases itself, as Stoicism based itself,
upon the idea that the world is a rational or
intelligible system. Otherwise, the doctrine that
' the real is the rational' will remain a bare pre-
supposition, an assertion in regard to the whole
which is not in any way proved in relation to the
parts. Now this seems just the position reached
by the Stoics; nor would it be unfair to -say that
Mr. Bradley's epigram, taken literally, represents
their view of the universe. For if Stoicism be all
optimism in one aspect of it, it is a pessimism in
another. It is pessimistic and hopeless, when it
looks at the particular things in the world, at the
particular phases of its history, at the particular
interests of human life: but when it turns to the
universe and its law, it is optimistic even to the
extent of an absolute disbelief in the reality of
evil. And it leaves these two aspects of things
in unrelieved antagonism, sometimes even putting
them side by side in startling paradox. This
is true of all the Stoics; but it is specially
characteristic of the noble, but sad-hearted Marcus
Aurelius, who is constantly declaring to us his faith
in the perfection of a universe, in which nevertheless
he can hardly find anything but disappointment.